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THE GREAT BATTLE ON THE WESTERN 


An actual incident or the great battle is here illustrated. A German shell had burst 
near a British artillery officer, killing a non-commissioned officer and two men near him, 
and throwing him into a shell-hole. A moment later, another shell struck the same 
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FRONT : 


A RESCUE FROM A SHELL - HOLE. 


crater and buried the officer in the earth which it threw up. 
scious ; but fortunately the occurrence was witnessed by a Signalling Sergeant, who went 
to the rescue, and, with the aid of two Signallers, dug the officer out. 


He was rendered uncon- 
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The Germans have paid a terrible price for their advance, and one of their officers captured by the British at Ayette is reported to have said : ‘“We shall want all the ground we can ; 
get to bury our dead.’’ Considerable numbers of prisoners have been taken, both by our troops and the French, as some of the above photographs show. But worst of all for the ry oe ps 
' with the Fret 


enemy has been the execution done in his ranks by the artillery and machine-guns of the Allies. ‘“As examples of the behaviour of our gunners,’’ writes Mr. Perry Robinson, “ there 
was the case of a battery of field-guns which fired with open sights on the advancing masses of the enemy, beginning from 800 yards’ range downwards. They went on firing and literally 
mowing down the enemy in blocks till the Germans were within 25 yards, when the last gun was got away, and the whole battery was saved. In another case two batteries of 6-inch 
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SOME OF OUR ARTILLERY THAT HAS CAUSED HUGE 
BRITISH GUNS IN POSITION. 








AND REFUGEES ON THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FRONT. 
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hope that not all the bombs of the enemy can drive out of their brave hearts.’’ 


The big guns have been 

with the French forces on the Oise, “have been closed to all but the military, with one notable and pathetic exception 

j wise to evacuate, not only from the districts already occupied by the enemy, so far as that was possible, but also from a wide zone behind the actual 
3 , 


fought with equal resolution and effect. ‘‘ The roads,’’ says a ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent 


the troops of townsfolk and villagers whom it has teen thought 


front. Astonishment fills me 


they all look forward to victory and a speedy return, That is the 



















THE 


FOOD CONDITIONS IN GERMANY. & 





N Germany it is said to be impossible for peopie 
I of moderate incomes to obtain the necessaries of 
ife by honest means, and corruption permeates the 
entire Food Administration. A recent investigation 
led to the discovery of three ‘‘ bread-ticket factories,”’ 
which were producing thousands of spurious bread 
tickets. A large trade is also carried on in genuine 
bread-cards no longer current. These are manipulated 
with the connivance of bakers. 

Discontent caused by high prices is not by any 
means confined to Socialists or the working classes 
The Bavarian Towns Union informed the Government 
of the dangerous state cf affairs, and requested it to 
use its whole influence with the competent Imperial 
offices with a view to reduction in prices. The 
“ Harvest Victo1y’’ over Roumania yielded only 
630,000 tons of grain, whereas Germany in peace time 
imported 5,500,000 tons annually; and Wallachia 
barely feeds the army of occupation. On Jan. 28 
Von Braun, Under-State-Secretary of the War Food 
3ureau, said, ‘‘ Whether there will again be a tem- 
porary reduction in the bread ration is not yet clear.”’ 
The statistics of the Breslau slaughter-house show that 
in Breslau, between April 1, 1916, and March 31, 1917, 
741 dogs were slaughtered for food. 

Essentially German qualities of respect for authority 
are vanishing. Growing crops are guarded by troops, 
and it is a curious fact that there are 5,000,000 more 
bread-cards in Germany than there. are people. In 
July, 7,000,000 pigs were killed in the Empire with- 
out authority. In Munich alone, up to November, 


10,000. unjustified invalids’ cards had been issued. 
Von Waldow, in December last, sent 70o “ mission- 
aries’’ into the country districts ‘‘ to dispel this 
pernicious misunderstanding.’’ 

The German Socialist Press is apt to paint dark 
pictures of conditions in Germany, and we must be 
cautious in our deductions, For instance, the Berlin 
Workers’ Food Committee unanimously decided in 
December last that ‘If there is no improvement in 
the matter of feeding, the men neithe1 could nor would 
go on working.” It is a fact that the men are still 
working, and are likely to continue, despite the state 
of increased privation, Dr. Dienemann, Medical 
Adviser of Health for Dresden, states that last harvest 
year the rations, apart from nursing mothers and 
children under eight, never furnished more than half 
the number of calories requisite for efficient mainten- 
ance. Indeed, it may be stated that a large pro- 
portion of the German people have been getting little 
better than half-rations for one-and-a-half years. 
This does not apply to the upper and upper-middle 
classes, and the armament workers. 

None of the three important rations—bread, meat, 
and potatoes—is very secure, and all may be reduced, 
and the next three months will be the hardest time 
the Germans have yet experienced ; but the occupied 
territories will have to be cleared before Geimany 
gives in for reasons of physical sustenance. In 
December last, Dr. Alter, of the Berlin War Food 
Bureau, said, “‘ Sugar will fill the gap caused by the 
food shortage.” However, there have been great 
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By PERCY SHUTTLEWOOD. 


difficulties over coal and labour for the refineries, and 
it is still doubtful how much will be refined ; and the 
desired increase of ration has not yet been made. 
Fruit is stated to have been p!entiful, and a good deal 
of jam has been made; and the authorities have 
promised that this year there will be no more than 
last winter’s ‘‘ War jam’”’ made with kohl rabi and 
saccharine. Coffee is entirely, and eggs are practically, 
a thing of the past. Poultry of all kinds can only be 
obtained by the wealthy; and information from a 
German source elicits that, with regard to fish, no 
section of the food supply has proved so disappoint 
ing. Von Tilly, Director of the Parliamentary Fruit 
and Vegetable Offices, has stated that there are no 
vegetables. 

Two million Germans, over one-third of the 
civilian population, are being fed by the Public 
Kitchens, end many complaints have been made at 
the recent prices. Berlin is a city of contrasts. 
There is little bread and less milk, but champagne 
at £4 a bottle is freely consumed. Last year 
the rations were largely ncminal, and it was quite 
uncertain as to whether they could be really 
obtained. On the whole, however, apart from milk 
and the cases of the Berlin and Magdeburg potato 
rations in January, the official rations appear to have 
been actually obtained of late. This probably means 
an improvement in the distributive organisation, and 
not a better food supply. Germany is not suffering 
from starvation, but a long-continued under-feeding. 
Any chance of amelioration depends on the Ukraine. 








AN AUSTRALIAN SOLDIER 


M R. LEON GELLERT’S “ Songs of a Campaign ” 
i has placed the author in Australia where 
Rupert Brooke stands in England and Alan Seeger in 
America, There is a manifold resemblance between 
all three soldier poets, of whom only the first-named 
survives—broken ~et undaunted, and still eager to 
fight once more on the ringing shores of Troy. 

All three were young and all-questioning ; all three 
loathed war beyond words, yet saw that they must 
sacrifice all they had been—all they might be—in 
Nature’s august experiment which is to determine 
whether the world is to belong to men or Germans ; 
and all three were called to the poetry of action, a 
new vocation, by a voice out of far ages. 

Between Alan Seeger and his Australian comrade 
in arms and art there is yet another point of com- 
parison. Both steeped their souls in sub-tropical sun- 
shine, and have not a trace of the cold, calculating, 
self-critical spirit of the North (so often incarnate in 
some kind of a ‘‘ Shorter Catechist ’’) in their poetic 
disposition. Mexico made Alan Seeger a poet, and 
even when he wrote of Paris in the faint smoke of 
wood fires and of winter life in the bleak trenches of 
Champagne he took his colours from a Mexican palette, 
loaded with brilliant memories of the terra fria and the 
peacock waters, throbbing under a lofty sun, which 
are its antechamber. So also the Sydney poet 
remembers the blizzard-scourged or sun-vexed beaches 
of Gallipoli in terms of the heat-oppressed, weird 
wildernesses where the Australian— 

Sombre, indomitable, wan, 











X 7E have in the countryside some hundreds of 
\ thousands of men and women who produce 
food on a small scale for themselves and their families 
Now that the evenings are growing longer, and have 
borrowed an extra hour from the Legislature, the 
agricultural labourer, aided sometimes by wife and 
children, is indefatigab!e. His tea taken, he will work 
till darkness calls a halt. One of the problems of the 
countryside is to get him the best results from his 
labour. The farm-hand has been accustomed too long 
to save his own seed-potatoes for planting on the same 
ground year by year, to buy bad and cheap vegetable 
seeds from the village general store, to go without 
manure because of the difficulty of obtaining it, and to 
limit his efforts to the needs cf his own family. 

I would not suggest that the committee that engages 
a part of my spare time is in any way all it might be, 
but the work done for the benefit of a group of three 
villages is worth setting down as something upon 
which other committees may improve. We started by 
raising a small subscription among ourselves, taking 
over a couple of acres of derelict allotment ground, and 
getting the high rent that had been paid by agricultural 
labourers in years past halved. Then we invited a 
dozen agricultural labourers to join the committee and 
discuss every question freely with us. They came, but 
are still shy. Farmers he!ped to plough up and harrow 
the derelict land, after hard digging had been tried and 
found too slow and expensive. All labourers who cere 
to do so were invited to work on the ground in thei 
spare time at sixpence an hour. A village concert- 


ORGANISING THE SMALL PRODUCER. & 


POET: THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN. © 


snares the distances with iron trails, and slowly, surely, 
enters into possession of a continent apart. ; ; 
Mr. Gellert’s impressions of the great Gallipoli 
adventure took Australia by storm, and they ought 
to be better known—as yet they are hardly known 
at all—in the Mother-Country, Here is a little set 
of pictures of trench-life beyond Anzac Cove, where 
he got his wound, being one of the ‘ dinkums,”’ or 
first to vclunteer for the war, which he reached by 
way of Egypt— 
Men moving in a trench, in the clear noon, 
Whetting their steel within the crumbling earth ; 
Men moving in a trench ’neath a new moon 
That smiles with a slit mouth and has no mirth; 
Men moving in a trench in the grey morn, 
Lifting bodies on their clotted frames ; 
Men with narrow mouths thin-curved in scorn 
That twist and fumble strangely at dead names 
For such men the war is a loop-hole into eternity ; 
and they are neither glad nor sad at what they see 
there at the end of the timeless vista. The savage 
splendour of poppies in the corn (who reaped it ?) is 
discerned through a periscope ; they vanish at night- 
fall, but return, redder than ever, in the dawning ; 
they are nodding symbols of the sultry magnificence 
of Ausiralian scenery, with its songless birds and 
glowing, scentless flowers. Dying (in a stirring little 
lyric), he clutches the bitter, withering blossoms in his 
hand. The bleak Australian commonsense, which is 
not to be distracted from the ultimate issue by the 
pomp of circumstance (baitle honours or the clang of 
trumpets or patriotic songs, or what-not), comes out 





free from entertainment tax, as it was for a charitable 
purpose—gave us enough money to buy seed-potatoes 
from Scotland and manure, for the two acres. This 
ground has now been established as a common garden, 
and the proceeds, after all expenses are paid, will be 
devoted to the interests of the village. We expect to 
have the potatoes to sell, for the villagers will have all 
they want; but the profits wil] go to cheapen coal and 
other necessities, after providing for the cultivation and 
seeds for another year. 

Our committee has also bought Scottish seed- 
potatoes by the ton for the village, and sells them by 
the bushel at cost price. The superphosphate and 
sulphate of ammonia are also purchased in bulk and 
sold at the price paid for them: so, too, are fiuit-trees, 
of which some hundreds have been planted throughout 
the district. 

Men are paid to work on the common garden, to dig 
up and cultivate the gardens of war-widows, to dig the 
gardens of their friends who have gone to the war. 
Information is given on a variety of subjects—potato 
spraying, rabbit-keeping, fruit-bottling, canning, and 
vegetarian cookery. A small sub-committee inspects 
allotments, and reports upon any waste or neglected 
land. Applications for allotments are received and 
dealt with. Questions relating to pig-keeping and goat- 
keeping have been considered, and, if those who are 
intended to benefit by the work done would but respond 
to the efforts on their behalf, a breath of new life 
would be stirring all the countryside. Unfortunately, 
it is very ha~1 to organise the countryman, Each one 


By S. L. 


By E. B. OSBORN. 


in many of his poems. The Australian V.C. has no 
joy in his decoration, knowing that others have done 
more, have given more, than he has— 


‘‘T wear a cross of bronze,’ he said, 
‘* And men have told me I was brave.’ 
He turned his head, 
And, pointing to a grave, 
‘They told me that my work of war was done.” 
His fierce mouth set— 
~ And yet, and yet... 
I have not wen 
That broken cross of wood !” 


The Australian soldier in London who was asked 
by a Lady Busy where bis home was, and replied 
“I’m at home when my hat’s on,” defined the 
secret of his independence in six words. Yet in 
death —or, at any rate, after death—he would 
be remembered. So, looking on the valleys of 
Gallipoli when the far-reaching guns are silent, this 
poet is sadly proud to think that his dead comrades 
will not be utterly forgotten— 

I- sat there long and listened—all things listened too. 
I heard the epics of a thousand trees ; 
A thousand waves I heard, and then I knew 
The waves were very old, the trees were wise ; 
The dead would be remembered evermore— 
The valiant dead that gazed upon the skies, 
And slept in great battalions by the shore. 


Yes; and these “Songs of a Campaign” will not 
be forgotten, for they mirror the mood of Australia’s 
self-sacrifice, and have even now the grave and time- 


defying beauty of memorial. 


BENSUSAN. 


is satisfied with his own methods, and takes little or no 
interest in anything except in getting seeds and manures 
at advantageous prices. If his attitude down to the 
present were the index of what we have to expect in 
the future, the outlook would not be encouraging. But 
those of us who know the man we are trying to help 
believe that he will thaw when he finds that the com- 
mittee has helped him to larger crops, and when he 
understands better than he does at present what the 
common garden stands for. Then, if all will work 
together, it is easily possible to run a pig club, a goat 
club, and a bee club; to keep a canning apparatus 
woiking through the summer ; to provide a sprayer for 
fruit and potatoes, to turn a part of the common 
garden over to bush fruit, and to raise a store of 
fruit and vegetables to help a village kitchen in the 
winter time, to teach how vegetables may be cooked 
to advantage. 

If every man with a little skill and a little spare 
time will but help, it should be pessible to restore some of 
the lost village industries—basket-making, for example. 
The only trouble at present is that the work is a little 
too new for the average countryman. He has sus- 
picions. He does not like new methods. Some of our 
people would not spray their potatoes last year kecause 
the sulphate cf copper was marked ‘‘ Poison.’”’” Why, 
they asked, should they destroy their crop before it 
was half-grown ? 

This is but one example of the difficulties that come 
to those of us who seek to guide the small producer 
into the right path. But we remain optimists. 
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THE GREAT BATTLE ON THE WESTERN FRONT: 
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HE glorification of what is really glorious is at 
once too easy and too hard. The mere fact, 

for instance, that our soldiers, including our very new 
soldiers, have been fighting one against four, and 
sometimes one against ten, is a matter that may 
almost be left in the stark terms of the arithmeti 
which it defies. sy an inevitable paradox, there is 
a reversal produced by repetition ; and its very reality 
has the effect of unreality. Everybody feels it, and 
therefore everybody says it; and ‘yet the mere fact 
of everybody saying it does not always conduce to 
everybody feeling it. We speak because we are 
sincere, and therefore we seem to be insincere. Nor 
can anyone reach the limits of legitimate praise, for 
they expand infinitely—not only outwards, but 
inwards. Such courage is something more than 
colossal—it is also minute; every inch that is fought 
for, every instant 
that is endured, is 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


at the sort we call warfare. The case is the same, of 
course, with the social prejudice which conceived him 
to be in a practically permanent state of intoxication. 
Here, again, the satire may in future be restricted or 
even retorted. Many a man has taken a cab because 
he was drunk; bvt it is not true that every man 
who drives a cab does so by that sole inspiration, 
The point to be noted in this connection is that 
nobody will say a man was drunk while he worked a 
machine-gun like an arm of precision; and nobody 
will deny that men can do without drink, when they 
are doing without food and sleep, and are ready to do 
without life at a moment’s notice. And the purpose 
of the parenthesis is only to support the general truth, 
that many refined persons will do well to revise their 
moral estimate of the masses, It seems never to have 
occurred to some people to speculate about what all 


emotions. In practice, it opens the very widest of all 
the gates of brotherhood ; and through this gate at 
least even this unfortunate few may return into the 
city of fellowship. In such an experience as this, even 
the snob must discover how much the independence 
of his country simply means his dependence on his 
countrymen. 


3ut there is anothe1 reason for realising all this 
that is highly practical just now. What the poor 
citizen wants is not merely charity, or even sympathy, 
still less regulation ; it is respect, which is the social 
soil of self-respect. That is why he is sometimes 
happier as a soldier, in spite of all the sickening horrors 
of soldiering ; because humanity always has respected, 
and always will respect, a soldier, But certain pro- 
fessional politicians, labelled Pacifists, have appeared 
in our decayed politics, 

who claim to be very 





universal merely be- 





beyond anything but 
a divine measurement. 
It is best to take a 
detail here and there in 
the desperate struggle ; 
and I think the 
image that will linger 
in many minds as a 
sort of legend is the 
incident of what. has 
come to be called the 
Labour Battalion. It 
is unnecessary, I hope, 
to remind the reader 
that when the Fifth 
Army fell back from 
St. Quentin, a sort of 
scratch levy of lab- 
ourers, clerks, coolies, 
and nondescript in- 
dividuals furiously re 
sisted the German 
rush, in a dark hour 
when driving storm 
seemed to have 
dimmed the star of 
England, and when, al- 
though it was no more 
than a thin line bent 
back in the far - off 
fields around a foreign 
town, it seemed to 
some that the whole 














cause they cannot 
understand this uni- 
versal feeling. They 
claim to be very ad- 
vanced because they 
have not ‘yet got far 
enough even to respect 
a common soldier, far 
less really to respect 
a common labourer. 
Their sect has at the 
moment shrunk into 
sheer invisibility, under 
the shock of the recent 
and repeated expo- 
sures of Prussia. As 
a school of thought, 
it cannot really sur- 
vive two of them— 
the testimony of Lich- 
nowsky to the way in 
which Prussia begins 
a war: the _ testi- 
mony of Trotsky to 
the way in which she 
ends it. Mr. Philip 
Snowden can only say 
feebly that a time will 
come (like the villain 
in the play)—a time 
when an English de 
mocracy, which does 
—— not agree with him, 














huge foundations of 
our countiy rocked 
upon the floor of the 
sea. There were no 
more trustworthy sol- 
diers in that tremen- 
dous time ; and most of them were not, in the ordin- 
ary. sense, soldiers at all. 


But it will be well, I think, to take this truth 
chiefly as the text of a truth yet larger, After all, it 
will be well to remember that nearly every battalion 
is a labour battalion. The commonest type in the 
trenches, the object of such wide and well-deserved 
praise in the Press and the public speeches, is, after 
all, identical with another type—a common object of 
the streets and the comic papers. The British soldier 
is generally our cld frierd the British working man. 
He has lived by trades that aie too often treated as 
merely grimy or grotesque; and in the case of new 
and almost crude conscript armies, like those we have 
lately raised, he has gen vally quite recently dropped 
those tools and left those trades. It is the plumber, 
who is charged with pottering about for days before 
he stops a small leak in a pipe, who has often in a few 
minutes stopped with his body the breach in the last 
dyke of civilisation, lest it should let in a sea of 
savagery; and there may even be fewer jokes about 
his soldering now they can be answered by a pun 
about his soldiering. It is the cabman, who was 
supposed to gri mble at his fare, who does not grumble 
unduly at a very different sort of fare, and especially 


Germans have recently been bombarding Paris at a range of 74 miles. 


From fragments of the shells found, French artillery experts have pieced together evidence regarding the calibre of the mystesious guns with which the 
Directly a shot is fired, the supposed position of the gun is attacked by 


French heavy artillery and aeroplanes.—[French Official Photographs.} 


the work of the world would be really like, if the poor 
were quite so idiotic or quite so irresponsible as they 
seem to suppose. Every house we live in would fall 
down, every train we travel in would go to smash, 
every chair we sit on would break (this does sometimes 
happen to chairs in my own experience, but I believe 
this to be personal experience), every boat would 
sink, every flock would stray, every furrow would run 
crooked—the whole framework of our earthly lives 
would fall to pieces in an instant. We may be thank- 
ful, though we have no particular reason to be proud, 
even if we have had to wait for the sword to teach us 
the truth about the ploughshare ; if we have known 
little about the nature of tools till we have watched 
the management of weapons ; if it has at last dawned 
upon us that a man who can deal with a war-horse 
may also know something about a cart-horse; and 
that, if a man is to be trusted with a trench-mortar, 
he might possibly be trusted with a wheelbarrow. 
There are not a few people, particularly in the artificial 
sections of the big towns, who are so puffed up with 
pride at the mere fact that they pay a man to do 
something that they forget that, in the nature of 
things, they only would pay a man to do something 
that they cannot do. But patriotism, so far from 
being the narrowest, is the broad<:t of all human 
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THE LONG-RANGE BOMBARDMENT OF PARIS: FRAGMENTS OF 210-MM. (8'4-INCH) SHELL FOUND IN THE CITY. sage to a German 
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democracy which does 
not exist. This is far 
mere of a fiasco than 
the final attitude of Trotsky himself. It is simply 
self-evident that if the German populace would not 
move at what at least sounded like the trumpet- 
call of a successful popular leader like Trotsky, 
they are not likely to move at the piping voice 
of a particularly unpopular Parliamentarian like 
Mr. Snowden. If they would not rebet for what 
claimed to be a Russian majority, why should they 
rebel for a rapidly diminishing English minority ? 
But, indeed, it is diminishing too rapidly to require 
any such arguments, and my argument is addressed 
elsewhere. Theories so thin and worthless, individuals 
so petty and pedantic, wouid never have had even 
this limited influence by their theories or their 
irdividualities. They were only visible at all because 
there has been a great gap or blank in our social 
consciousness, against which they have shown like 
little dots ; and that blank has been the disregard of 
the dignity of the poor. They made a pretence of 
filling it, though they were not poor and not dignified. 
They seemed at least to be taking the people seriously, 
simply because they take everything stiffly and 
solemnly ; but even from these pedants we can learn 
the lesson of not treating poverty merely as a joke. 
And poverty is im this like war—those may treat it 
as a joke who know it best as a tragedy. i 
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General Foch’s new position was defined in a recent official statement by the Prime 


‘“‘The enemy,’’ said Mr. Lloyd George, with reference to the great battle in 
To meet this the 


Minister, 
cordial 


France, ‘‘ has had the incalculable advantage of fighting as one Army. 
Allies have, since the battle began, taken a most important decisior. 
<o-operation of the British and French Commanders-in-Chief, General Foch has been 


charged by the British, French, and American Governments to co-ordinate the action of 
the Allied Armies on the Western Front.’’ Nor could any leader command greater 
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ARMIES: A GREAT FRENCH 


PuotrocrarH sy Demay. 


. . TO CO-ORDINATE THE ACTION OF THE ALLIED ARMIES ON THE WESTERN FRONT”: GENERAL FOCH 
THE VICTOR OF THE MARNE—HIS LATEST PORTRAIT. 
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confidence than the brilliant strategist to whom was mainly due the great victory of the 
Marne in the first autumn of the war. Again, after the first German gas attack near 
Ypres, General Foch proved a tower of strength by the timely aid he brought to the 
British Army. He it was, also, who directed the French offensive on the Somme in 1916. 
Last November he was chosen as French representative, and more recently chairman, of 
the central military committee appointed to assist the Supreme Allied War Council, He 
was formerly for five years lecturer on strategy and tactics at the Ecole de Guerre. 
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By C. G. GREY, 


Editor of “The Aeroplane.” 


ID the curiously mixed feelings engendered by It is true that they were adopted as “sealed R.F.C. in France, but that merely shows intelli 
set- pattern” some weeks before the gallant perform- gent anticipation on the part of the distinguished 
back over the old Somme battlefields being mingled ances which produced the historic interchange of members of the Air Council which approved them. 
up telegrams between Lord Rothermere and the G.O.C. One’s respect for the collective mentality of the Air 


M 
A recent events in France—depression at the 


with exaltation at the magnificent fight put 
by the British Army against terrific odds—the 
most cheering thing of all is the unlimited suc- 
cess of the Royal Flying Corps, and of the 
Australian and Royal Naval Air Service 
Squadrons co-operating with it. There is no 
doubt about it; .the Flying Services have had 
the time of their lives. 

General Salmond’s unconventional telegram to 
Lord Rothermere, the Air Minister, saying that 
“all ranks have their tails well up,” expresses the 
situation precisely, if colloquially. When one 
looks back to those horrible periods of depression 
in 1915, when the Fokker monoplane had our 
people altogether at a disadvantage; and in 
1916-17, when the Albatros biplanes had the upper 
hand of our best machines in France—although 
we had still better machines in England—the 
difference to-day is startling. ' 

It was particularly gratifying to all of us who 
have been intimately concerned with the progress 
of Service flying from its very beginning to find 
that, if the R.N.A.S. and R.F.C. as separate en- 
tities had to die a somewhat sudden death at the 
hands of their unnatural parents, the Admiralty 
and War Office, they were, at any rate, able to 
expire in a blaze of glory. One only hopes 
that the Royal Air Force, which has now risen 
Phoenix-like from their ashes, will carry on the 
good work. 

The R.N.A.S. and the R.F.C. have died too 
young to leave behind them traditions such as 
those which pertain to our old line regiments. 
The men that fought at Mons, in the air, may 
have done as well as “the men that fought at 
Minden,” but Mons is rather too close for the men 
who were there to have founded a tradition. 
Neither Flying Service can claim a distinction 
like that which entitles the Gloucesters to wear 
their helmet badges on the back as well as 
the front of their head-gear, nor like that for 
which a sailor wears three rows of white piping 
on his blue collar. Such things are the out- 
come of tradition, and build up esprit de corps. 

In the change : 
which has come 
about, the funny 
little fore - and - aft 
cap of_the R.F-.C. 
has been abolished, 
though many people 
liked it, so that dis- 
tinction has been re- 
moved and has been 
replaced by a naval 
cap which nobody 
likes at all. Least of 
all do they like the 
manifold decorations 
on the front of it. 
The cap-badge proper 
consists of a_ brass 
bird, like that of the 
R.N.A.S., with a goid 
wire-wove crown, and 
below that are two 
strange gilt affairs 
which might be the 
crossed palm-branches 
of victory, though 
some humorous young 
officersinsist that they 
are the olive-branches 
of peace, and others 
say that they are 
heraldically conven- 
tionalised bananas. 

Personally, one has 
evolved the theory 4 
that they are intended A 
to represent the up- 
lifted tails mentioned 
by General Salmond. 
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A GALLANT BRITISH AIRMAN AWARDED THE V.C.: CAPTAIN J. B. 
McCUDDEN, WHO HAS ACCOUNTED FOR 54 ENEMY AEROPLANES. 


Of the 54 machines Capt. McCudden has brought down, 42 were definitely ce- 
stroyed. He has shown exceptional skill and gallantry, not only in attacking, 
but also in protecting less experienced British airmen. 


Photograph by Farringdon Photo. Co. 





WOMEN’S WORK IN AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION: MAKING GOLDBEATER‘S-SKIN BAGS TO LINE NON-RIGID A!RSHIPS. 
Enormous numbers of bullocks are required to supply enough goldbeater’s skin for the lining of one airship. 


Council is considerably increased thereby. It is 
well that the badge of the new Air Force should 
hand down the tradition that the R.N.A.S. and 
R.F.C. expired with their tails well up. 
Apropos badges and traditions, someone 
suggested the other day that the new R.A.F. 
should adopt as its motto the, old R.F.C. 
motto, ‘‘ Per Ardua ad Astra.” It is a good 
motto, but it is a trifle lugubrious. It was 
coined and adopted at a time when the War 
Office did not think very highly of aircraft, 
and it embodied the feeling that the hardships 
through which the R.F.C. was to reach the 
stars were caused by departmental neglect 


- quite as much as by physical hardship. Some 


weeks ago, in another place and in a frivolous 
moment, one suggested that the motto should 
be changed for “ Sursum Cauda ’’—which is 
bog-Latin for “tails up.” Promptly a literary 
purist jumped on the suggestion, ignoring the 
fact that a writer in Punch was the original 
perpetrator of the outrage, and remarking 
loftily that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing. A little knowledge of heraldry is, per- 
haps, as bad, for heraldry is full of abomin- 
able Latin and French twisted into punning 
mottos to fit the idiosyncrasies of our ancient 
families, Therefore, though the suggested motto 
and the cap-decoration both antedate the 
G.O.C.’s telegram by weeks, all three might be 
combined to found a tradition for the Air 
Force. And they, together with the crown and 
the bird, could all be made into a smart metal 
cap-badge, neat but not gaudy, similar to those 
wom by the Army, and distinctly preferable 
to the metal, bullion, cloth, and braid mixture 
which is the present badge of the R.A:F. 

Nothing is better evidence of the high moral 
of the Flying Services than the state of mind 
of the wounded and injured who have come 
home. If one did not know the type so 
well one would expect to find them at any rate 
a trifle depressed after flying over the area re- 
cently reoccupied by 
the Germans, and see- 
ing Hun aviators in 
occupation of the 
aerodromes which had 
been their own homes 
a week or less before 
they were damaged ; 
for it is remarkable 
how soon one comes 
to regard a tin hut 
on a bare plain as a 
home. As a matter 
of fact, however, the 
returned aviators are 
as cheerful as can be. 
According to them, 
they havehad a gaudy 
time. Unlimited tar- 
gets on the ground. 
Nothing to worrythem 
seriously up above. 
And, before being 
knocked out them- 
selves, they know that 
they have accounted 
for dozens, if not hun- 
dreds, of the enemy. 
Small wonder that in 
their accounts of the 
war one hears but 
little of what mishap 
accounted for their 
finding themselves in 
hospital, and a great 
deal about what the 
R.F.C. did to the 
enemy on the ground 
and in the air. 
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AT A VILLAGE IN SUPPORT: FRENCH INFANTRY |(IN THE FO 
BRITISH INFANTRY (RIGHT, LINED AGAINST |THE STABLE 
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HOLDING A HIGH ROAD BATTLEFIELD OUTPOST CONJOINTLY: BRITISH INFANTRY AND FRENCH 
CAVALRY AT A BARRICADE ACROSS THE ROADWAY. 

































































A JOINT FRENCH AND BRITISH PATROL WORKING jon A ROAD: 
SUPPORTING BRITISH pe ANTRY DE1 


TROOPS OF THE TWO ARMIES MOVING UP ALONG THE SAME ROAD: FRENCH INFANTRY, 
AND A _ BRITISH MOTOR-VAN PASSING ALONG. 
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In the fighting north of Bapaume and round Gommecourt, on the night of Sunday, March 24, French divisions began to join in with our divisions engaged on that sector. ‘‘ They were,’’ notes appreciate tl 
the “‘Morning Post'’ correspondent, “fed in among our divisions, so that soldiers of the two countries were intermingled in the fighting of that night.’’ Says the “Times ’’ correspondent ; another stor 
of the battle comradeship on the field between our own men and those of the French, fighting side by side, where the two Armies intermingle : “‘ We are fighting as one Army. . . . The two } came into | 


Armies are working together in perfect and most complete unity. . . . Nothing could show better the comradeship existing between the French Armies and our own, and the extent to which they \ mounted an 
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H INFANTRY |(IN THE FOREGROUND AND TO THE LEFT) AND PASSING THROUGH A FRENCH TRENCH-LINE BETWEEN BRITISH DIVISIONS: BRITISH WOUNDED 
ED AGAINST |THE STABLES’ WALL) AS ONE GARRISON. BEING CARRIED THPOUGH ALONG THE DEFENDED ROAD. 
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Hon A ROAD: FRENCH CAVALRY AND A ON THE WAY TO WHERE REGIMENTS OF THE TWO NATIONS WERE ENGAGED SIDE BY SIDE: 


OL WORKING | 
ING BRITISH INFANTRY DETACHMENT. A FRENCH DETACHMENT, WITH BRITISH RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE. 
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appreciate the courage shown by our men during the battle,” the correspondent of the “‘Times’’ mentions incidentally, ‘‘than the way in which the French pass on from one to 
orrespondent : another stories of particular British feats of arms which have come under their own notice.’’ Says Mr. Philip Gibbs of what took place in one engagement: ‘Their splendid regiments 
. ) came into the battlefield, mixing with our battalions and fighting in their midst.’’ In addition to fighting side by side elsewhere, as the above illustrations depict, British and French soldiers, 


. . The two : 
which they i mounted and oa foot, held roads, posts, and outlying pickets, and carried out patrol work together. 
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HOLDING A HIGH ROAD BATTLEFIELD OUTPOST CONJOINTLY: BRITISH INFANTRY AND FRENCH 
CAVALRY AT A BARRICADE ACROSS THE ROADWAY. 
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TROOPS OF THE TWO ARMIES MOVING UP ALONG THE SAME ROAD: FRENCH INFANTRY, 
AND A BRITISH MOTOR-VAN PASSING ALONG. 


A JOINT FRENCH AND BRITISH PATROL WORKING jon A ROAD: 
SUPPORTING BRITISH | ANTRY DET 


























In the fighting north of Bapaume and round Gommecourt, on the night of Sunday, March 24, French divisions began to join in with our divisions engaged on that sector, “‘ They were,’’ notes / appreciate the 
the “‘ Morning Post" correspondent, “‘fed in among our divisions, so that soldiers of the two countries were intermingled in the fighting of that night.”” Says the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspondent ; another storie 
of the battle comradeship on the field between our own men and those of the French, fighting side by side, where the two Armies intermingle : ‘‘We are fighting as one Army. . . . The two if came into th 
Armies are working together in perfect and most complete unity. . . . Nothing could show better the comradeship existing between the French Armies and our own, and the extent to which they 
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)(IN THE FOREGROUND AND TO THE LEFT) AND i PASSING THROUGH A FRENCH TRENCH-LINE BETWEEN BRITISH DIVISIONS: BRITISH WOUNDED 
|THE STABLES’ WALL) AS ONE GARRISON. BEING CARRIED THPOUGH ALONG THE DEFENDED ROAD. 
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ON A ROAD: FRENCH ON THE WAY TO WHERE REGIMENTS OF THE TWO NATIONS WERE ENGAGED SIDE BY SIDE: 
ANTRY DETACHMENT. A FRENCH DETACHMENT, WITH BRITISH RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE. 
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appreciate the courage shown by our men during the battle,” the correspondent of the “‘Times'’’ mentions incidentally, ‘‘than the way in which the French pass on from one to 
| another stories of particular British feats of arms which have come under their own notice.’ Says Mr. Philip Gibbs of what took place in one engagement: ‘“‘ Their splendid regiments 
came into the battlefield, mixing with our battalions and fighting in their midst.” In addition to fighting side by side elsewhere, as the above illustrations depict, British and French soldiers, 
mounted and oa foot, held roads, posts, and outlying pickets, and carried out patrol work together. . 
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THE GREAT BATTLE ON THE WESTERN FRONT: OPEN FIGHTING BI 
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AT MUCH FOUGHT-FOR. BUCQUOY: BRITISH TROOPS ADVANCING TO MEET THE 





As mentioned on another page in this number, the heavy fighting at Bucquoy, between Arras and Albert, has figured largely in the despatches describing the great battle on the Western iia 

Front. The above drawing shows, in the centre background, a German force advancing to the attack with the object of enfilading the road, which is a sunken byway meeting, and be “ 

running parallel to, the main road that runs between the double line of poplars shown in the left background. A body of British troops is seen advancing to meet the Germans with the \ — 
y ir 


bayonet. In the foreground is a barricade across the by-road, with a British machine-gunner in action and an officer using his glasses a little to the right of him. In the nearer foreground 
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TING BETWEEN BRITISH AND GERMAN INFANTRY. AT BUCQUOY. 


MATERIAL SuppiieD By AN Evye-WIiTNESS. 











. THE 

ONCOMING GERMAN MASSES, WITH MACHINE-GUN AND INFANTRY SUPPORTS. 
sagt j to the right are British infantry supports waiting in shelters dug out in the side of a baak, with a sentry standing up, while on the roadside in front of them a wounded man on a 
a the stretcher is receiving attention. A German shell is bursting on the further side of the embankment, and the air overhead is full of shrapnel shells, British and German, the latter recognisable 
~ saan by their black smoke. Regarding more recent actions in this section of the great battle, a British communiqué of April 7 said : ‘‘ Fighting was very severe on many parts of this front as 
pgro 


far north as Bucquoy.’’—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.} 
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“WHEN IT IS INSTANT DEATH TO MOVE A HAIR'S BREADTH”: 


DRAWN BY CHRISTOPHER 


“A VEREY LIGHT HAS GONE UP FROM THE NERVY ENEMY”: A NIGHT RAID—BRITISH SOLDIERS 


up and 
from the 
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Every trench-raid by night is a life-and-death adventure for the men engaged in it, and this drawing illustrates vividly one of the perils they have to face. 
the party, or some of them, on their way to perform the particular business of the night. Most are armed with bombs, and they are accompanied by their covering 
bayonet -men. The ground is typical of what these splendid men have to cover, or, rather, wade through: the débris, of both sides, of three years and a half of war, 


not been 


The men wear their winter sheepskin coats and have woollen “helmets’’ on under theif 
two, and 


blasted and re-blasted to almost indescribable fragments of all sorts of things. 
steel ones (mostly covered with the perfect camouflage of mud). They have to crawl through an uneven sea of squelching mire and tangled bits of barbed wire, 
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SREADTH”: NIGHT RAIDERS MOTIONLESS BENEATH A VEREY LIGHT. 


DRAWN BY CiRISTOPHER CLARK. 


ITISH SOLDIERS WAITING MOTIONLESS IN THE MUD OF NO MAN’S LAND TILL THE GLARE FADES. 


It shows 
eir covering 
alf of war, 
under their 
arbed wire, 


up and down through shell -holes— half-full of water and goodness knows what else!— at night. The picture shows them at the moment a Verey light has gone up 
from the nervy enemy, and when it is instant death to move a hair’s-breadth under such a dazzling and searching glare—no matter what position they happen to be in 
at the moment— till the light has dropped and burnt itself out, and all is instant darkness again, when they are able to proceed with their object (provided they have 
not been spotted). Such expeditions, told with official brevity in the communiqués, generally result in a few prisoners being brought in, with an occasional machine-gun or 
two, and, best of all, some valuable information.—[Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.} 
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“EVERYTHING WE HAVE IS YOURS”: AMERICA’S SPLENDI as 
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AT AN AMERICAN CAMP IN FRANCE: A MACHINE-GUN COMPANY teunued LOOK-OUT DUTY IN THE FRONT LINE: UNITED STATES TROQAGE S! 

AT WORK. — A TYPICAL U.S. SOLDIER. MACHINE-GUNS IN —--——— 
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AMERICAN GUNNERS IN FRANCE: A LIGHT ARTILLERY SQUAD asoer A HALT ON THE ROAD: UNITED STATES FIELD ARTILLERY AMER 

AT A PRACTICE RANGE BEHIND THE LINES, ‘ ON THEIR WAY TO THE FRONT IN FRANCE. 


























MOVING UP TO THE FRONT: A COLUMN OF UNITED STATES ARTILLERY ON THE MARCH ON A FRENCH ROAD. 
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Under the irspiring Jedd of President Wilson, the spirit of the United States has risen nobly to meet the critical hour brought on by the great German Offensive on the Western High Con 
Front. The President has made it clear that America is with her Allies heart and soul, and practical proof thereof has been given by her generous decision to allow American troops we 
battalions to be brigaded with French and British units until they are in a position to form further divisions of their own, At the same time plans have been hastened 
to send over more troops with all possible despatch, The United States forces at the Front have already taken a gallant share in the stress of the great battle, as we know 
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PLENDIP ROOPS FIGHTING SIDE BY SIDE WITH BRITISH AND FRENCH. 


FFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
FRENCH AND Britt: 





















































: THE FRONT : CLEANING|! IN A FRONT-LINE DUG- OUT: THE ARRIVAL OF UNITED STATES TROOPS IN THE WAR-ZONE : 
NITED STATES TROQAGE STREET. : A TYPICAL U.S. SOLDIER. om DETRAINING HORSES. 
MACHINE-GUNS IN 5S ERR ARIES = 4 Severe roe scone a Se net ARNT me Ne 
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is ' MAKING READY TO MEET THE GERMANS WITH COLD STEEL : wer AN ADVANTAGE OF THE AMERICAN TYPE OF FOOT-GEAR: WASHING THEIR 
ELD ARTILLERY AMERICAN INFANTRYMEN SHARPENING THEIR BAYONET-POINTS. ReeER, TOP-BOOTS AFTER A LONG MARCH TO THE LINES, i 
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from Sir Douglas Haig’s message that ‘British, French, and American troops are fighting shoulder to shoulder.’’ Nor could anything’ have been more heartening to the Allied 
e on the Western High Command than General Pershing’s magnanimous words to General Foch. “I have come to tell you,’ he said, ‘“‘that America would feel itself greatly honoured if its 
> allow American troops wefe engaged in the present battle. There can be no other question than that of fighting, Infantry, artillery, air service—everything we have is yours. Dispose of 
we been hastened US as you wish, Further men will come, as many as may be necessary.’’ 
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SCIENCE & NATURAL HISTORY 





A RESuur OF THE Famous NATURALISTS DESIRE To OPSERVE THE ERUPTION AT CLOSE QUARTERS AND TO AID THOSE IN DANGER.’ 


THE DEATH OF PLINY THE ELDER BY SUFFOCATION. 











GREAT MAN OF SCIENCE CF ANCE 





Seenens he Sarres Ve “ “idl SCIENCE 
JOTTINGS. 


THE SHELLING OF PARIS; GERMANY’S 
LONG-RANGE GUN, 


HE German has given us more than 

a few surprises in the present war. 

But nothing that he has done previously has so 
stimulated the popular imagination as the gun with 
which he shelis Paris, At the commencement of the 
war his little trench-mortars, or Minenwerfer, showed 
that he had foreseen the possibility of sustained trench- 
warfare, even in a modern conflict ; but the small dis- 
advantage at which we were placed owing to the lack 
of similar weapons was soon remedied by the produc- 
tion of improved British types. Now he has proceeded 
to the other extreme of ballistic endeavour, and he 
has at least succeeded in raising a controversy among 
our gunnery experts which has never been excelled. 


the wonder of such achievement would compel our 
honest admiration. Two years ago, a British artillery 
officer showed in the Journal of the Royal Artillery 
that a 20-inch gun, with a muzzle-velocity of 4400 feet 
per second, could throw a pointed shell of 4000 pounds’ 
weight a distance of 100 miles, if elevated to 45 degrees. 
But he hesitated to tackle the tremendous mechanical 
and other problems involved in the production of such 
a great weapon. The ranging qualities of a gun 
depend primarily upon three factors—the muzzle 
velocity of the weapon, and the weight and diameter 
of the shell it fires, Given a high muzzle velocity, then 
the “‘ ballistic efficiency ” of the projectile, as measured 
by the other two factors named, determines the manner 
in which the velocity of the projectile can be main- 
tained in its flight. 


The much-to-be-desired solution of the problem of 
how to throw a heavy missile to a great distance not 





small import- 
ance. And so 
the modest little 
projectile of Krupp’s latest “‘ achievement of \ 3 

German science and German labour” is able 

to fly along at a rapid rate in the attenuated 

air space—for a time more than twenty miles above 
ground—covering the seventy miles or so in about 
three minutes. It descends upon Paris at an angle of 
about fifty-five degrees ; but, so small is the bursting 
charge with which it can be filled that the destructive 
effect of its explosion is much less than a bomb of 
equal weight dropped from an aeroplane at much 
less expense and endeavour. 


The muzzle velocity given to the shell is between 
4000 and 5000 feet per second—probably more. 
This is an enormous speed —greater, maybe, than 
anything previously reccrded. Its attainment in- 
volves the em- 
ployment of a 





To obtain a 
clear perspective 
of what the Ger- 
man has accom- 
plished, we should 
endeavour to put 
ourselves in his 
place. He has 
great faith in the 
psychological ef- 
fect which he can 
produce among 
the peoples of the 
countries of his 
enemies by bring- 
ing the war into 
the homes of the 
civilian popula- 7 MiLEs 
tion. So he pro- 
ceeds in his bomb- 
ing from the air 
of unfortified 
places, and now 
the shelling of 
towns by high- 
velocity ord- 
nance, In pro- 
ducing his new 10560 F" 
long-range gun y 
the German had is 
to consider the 5280 PY 
gunnery problem f 
of throwing a / 
projectile to a ie / 
great _ distance. . 
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31680 F* 
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26400 F* 

21120 F* 


15840 F" 
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bility which 
would strike him 
would be that of 
producing a big 
gun built on re- 
cognised _ lines, 
That is to say, he 
would endeavour : 
to increase the diameter and weight of the shell of 
such guns as are usually classified as ships’ guns, 
But here he was up against limitations. 


The huge and powerful ships’ guns of the present 
day are most ponderous weapons, Their weight is 
in the region of the 200-ton figure, and they throw 
projectiles approaching a tor in weight with a muzzle 
velocity of half a mile a second, When the German 
seeks to improve upon these figurés he is faced with 
a difficult problem. It is weight and strength of 
materiai that telis. To improve upon his ships’ guns 
he is confronted with the stern facts that, if he raises 
his calibre, the weight of gun and shell becomes greater 
than ordinary mountings can stand. Then, again, for the 
purpose in hand he wants a gun to mount on land. 


That is what the German has not done. He has 
not produced a monster gun throwing a projectile of 
enormous weight seventy miles or more, If he had, 


ITS RANGE INCREASED BY THE NON-RESISTANCE OF THE UPPER 
OF A LONG-RANGE GUN LIKE THAT USED AGAINST PARIS. 


The lines radiating from a point outside the right margin give the altitudes in miles, the highest point on the trajectory being about twenty miles. The long curve 
is the path traced by the projectile. Mount Everest (drawn to scale), the loftiest measured peak in the world, is 29,002 ft. high. The density of the air is suggested 
by white dots. The distance from the gun to the objective is about seventy-five miles. This extraordinary range is said to be largely due to the diminished resistance 
offered by the air five or six miles above the earth’s surface, the sir density being imperceptible above, say, five miles. The lettering indicates: U C—upper 

clouds; C N—cumulus nimbus; I C—intermediate clouds; L C—lower clouds—{DRawn, BY W. B. ROLINSON. 
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being forthcoming, the German determines to see 
what he can do with a shell of moderate weight and 
diameter, propelled at a very high velocity. The 
latest information we have regarding the shell he 
is using is that it is of even more modest dimensions 
than at first reported. The projectile is said to be of 
but nine inches diameter and about two hundred 
pounds in weight—truly not a very formidable 
ertillery missile in these days of large calibres, 


Such a small shell as this, if fired at a low elevation, 
even though a high velocity were used, would not 
range very far, The powerful resistance of the air 
near the ground would quickly diminish its momentum, 
But if it has a sharp-pointed head, and is fired at a 
high elevation—say, about fifty degrees—with a high 
initial speed, it quickly reaches more attenuated air- 
levels, where its progress is much less interfered with, 
Its “ ballistic efficiency ” is increased tenfold and more, 
and the air resistance to be met becomes of very 


ATMOSPHERE: A DIAGRAM OF THE TRAJECTORY 


COPYRIGHTED IN THR UNITED STATES AND CANADA.) 


gun of very great 
length—say, 
‘seventy to eighty 
feet—and possi- 
bly the use of a 
new propellant. 
One plausible 
suggestion is that 
the gun ofeight or 
nine inches cali- 
bre is mounted 
in a gun of 
heavier type, the 
chamber of the 
latter weapon 
being utilised for 
the kturning of 
the propelling 
charge, with the 
— enormous gas 
pressures pro- 
duced, 





The propelling 
charge used in 
modern guns— 
unlike gunpowder 
and dynamite, 
for instance—is 
a_ slow - burning 
explosive which 
gives a _ high 
pressure in the 

ti Fd = chamber of the 
SS eee gun, and pres- 
sures which grad- 
ually decrease to 
the muzzle. 
What is aimed 
at is to keep the 
pressure in the 
chamber down, 
and the pressure 
behind the shell as it travels along the bore of the gun 
up as much as possible. So that, the more this can 
be assured, the lengthening of the gun means a greater 
velocity to the shell as it emerges from the muzzle, 
All the same, the high-pressures necessary involve 
much erosion of the barrel, and a consequent short 
life of the gun. 


One or two other little facts are woithy of mention 
in connection with shooting long distances. Over 
such a range as seventy-four miles the curvature of the 
earth’s surface is such that the gun is at a level over 
3600 feet above its target. Descending at an angle cf 
about fifty-five degrees, the projectile thus ranges 
about half-a-mile farther than it would if the range 
were horizontal. The surprise which the German has 
sprung upon us has set us all agog with excitement. 
But there is no reason why his achievement should 
not be equalled and excelled by us, if to do so were 
considered desirable, 
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Get itat HARRODS SILVERWARE 


Cups and Trophies for Inter-Company Competitions and Sports 


F there is joy in the giving 
of Gifts—and heaven pity 
the man or woman who 

knows it not—is there no added 
pleasure in selecting from such 
a mighty choice of ‘‘ Beautiful 
Utilities ’’ as one encounters 
in the great Silver Salon there 
at Harrods? 


Not only will you find the Gift that 
suits your purse, you will find the 
kind of gift that we call ‘ happily 
chosen”—the Gift as appropriately 
reflective of the sentiment expressed 
as of the occasion. 


There is a great demand just now for 
Harrods Silver Suga: Boxes (for 
carrying one’s own sugar). These 
are in a-many designs and sizes, from 
10/6 to £3 3 0. To those who can- 
not call to see them, Harrods will 
gladly send a selection on approval. 


Officers and others may also like to 
know that Harrods Silver Department 
makes a speciality of plating, en- 
graving, and mounting trophies from 
the Battlefield ; and many a Harrods 
mounted shell or other relic will 
“live adown the ages and all time” 
to tell its own especial chapter of the 
imperishable story. 


HARRODS Ltd 


Woodman Burbidge Managing Director 


LONDON SW1 





. 
PS 4603 


a 


PS 4335 





PS 5394 


P.S. 4603.—Sterling Silver Cups with Laurel Handles. P.S. 4335. — Sterling Silver Cup and Cover, Hand-chased. 


34 ins. high ... . £2 14 0 Height of Cup without pedestal, 10 ins. £30 O O 
5 ins. high ... 5 10 0 
6 ins. high ... 716 P.S. 5394. —- Miniature P.S.4965.—Plain Sterling Silver Gob- 
7 ins. high .. 10 10 O Silver Cup and Cover. lets, reproductions of antique. 
8 ins. high ... 14 80 stins. high. £22 7 6 tints . 28 8 © 
P.S. 5392.—Sterling Silver Two-Handled Cup, mea- i i 43 ins. high ... $16 0 
7 P Stins.high.. 3 O O 5é ins. high ... 510 0 


suring 8} ins. in height . £12 12 O 


All prices inclade suitable Wood Pedestal. 








PS§ 5393 





P.S. 4965.—Hammered Silver Goblets. 


34 ins. high ... - £22 6090 
4i ins. high ... 318 6 
54 ins. high ... 5615 0 
P.S. 5393.—Sterling Silver Cup. height 9 inches 
ci, eel a. ae . £100 








a-rola 


(The best substitute for Glycerine) 
and the modern 
Housewife are 


inseparables 


once they meet—because La-rola is a 
sure remedy for rough, red or 
chapped hands, which is the inevitable 
result of housework. La-rola is so 
easy and pleasant to apply. Just 
rub it into the hands after washing 
and there's no need to worry about 
them. The delicate scent, the absence 
of stickiness and greasiness will delight 
you ; and it is equally good for the 
La-rola is quite economical at 
1/15 per bottle, because it goes 
a long way. It is so good that 
all chemists and stores. sell it. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHELTENBAM, ENGLAND. 


PALE COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly improved by 
just a touch of “LA-ROLA 
Rose Bicom.” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to the 
cheeks. No one can tell it 
is artifcial. It gives THE 
BEAUTY SPOT! 
Boxes 1/- 
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Fairies Come’ 


Children sleep more soundly with a Night Light 
in the room. It is so comforting, so protecting, 
that bedtime has lost its one-time terrors. 

® Yt, 


Sensible parents recognise in YR 
‘ = A) 
PRICES 


- NIGHT LIGHTS {<< 


“@ an ally of child health and child happiness. 
Night Lights are essential in homes where 
. children are. 
“ There’s wisdom in keeping a Box 
in the Home.’’ 
“ROYAL CASTLE.” “PALMITINE STAR.” 
, “ CHILDS’.” ““CLARKE’S PYRAMIDS.” 


PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 
BATTERSEA, S W. 1r. 













































Little Girl’s Frock 


(S151) in fine clear Muslin with three 
mces, edged plain hems to take 
ribbon, square neck and short sleeves, 
also finished to match, 20 inches long. 
To fit child of two to three years. 
Entirely hand-made in our 


obingou 
Ul leaver 


The Linen Hall, 
Regent Street, London,W. 
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THE EX-TSAR NICHOLAS II. 


3 HE Last of the Romanoffs” is ‘one of those books 

which are very difficult to review, on account of the 
extraordinary and apparently inextricable mixture of truth 
and error they contain. M. Charles Rivet is a Frenchman 








COMMISSIONER FOR THE BRITISH RED CROSS SOCIETY 
IN HOLLAND: MR. FRANCIS M. VOULES. 


who went to Russia in 1901 in a scholastic capacity, and 
drifted into journalism, becoming the correspondent of 
no less important papers than the Paris Temps and the 
Illustration. He has lived through the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and the events which preceded them; and he was 
evidently in touch with the right people, and used his eyes 
and ears to the best advantage. Possessed of brilliant 
parts and a clear and logical brain, he has produced a 
lucid and entertaining record of the events he saw. His 
description of the Rasputin episode, for instance, is both 
vivid and discreet. M. Rivet is a raconteur who, while 
scrupulously honest, is nevertheless bright and amusing, 
and knows how to serve up his narrative of facts with the 
right amount of Gallic wit, and the sauce tartare of imagina- 
tion. It is when M. Rivet deals with matters of history, 
with events which occurred prior to his arrival in Russia, 


that his veritable gift of inaccuracy plays him so many 
treacherous tricks. For instance, he says that “ the first 
years which followed the accession of Nicholas II. passed 
away without the new Sovereign showing his intentions.”’ 
This sentence, although, perhaps, somewhat infelicitously 
expressed in English, is nevertheless substantially correct. 
When, however, M. Rivet proceeds to illustrate this general 
statement by a particular example, he makes what our 
American cousins would call a bad break. “ But a day 
came, in 1901, when the Tsar showed himself, as he was to 
be ever after, uncompromising with regard to the nature 
of his power. He was receiving deputations from the 
Zemstvos, and was handed by the delegates from Tver 
a petition asking him to grant a few mild liberties. Having 
read it, he became angry, and he dismissed the over-bold 
delegates, saying: ‘I beg you, gentlemen, to abandon 
such senseless dreams.’’’ This incident occurred, not in 
1901, but almost immediately after his accession, and 
the words were spoken to the deputies of the nobles of all 
Russia, not to the Zemstvo of Tver; nor was it the Zem- 
stvo, but the nobles, of Tver who had ventured to petition 
the Emperor for some form of representative government. 
In the main, however, the story is correct enough: it is 
in the details that the author 

is inaccurate. On the other 

hand, his account of the revo- ; 
lution is excellent. He shows Z 
the view recently so eloquently 2 
expressed by Sir George ‘ 
Buchanan ‘before the United 
Russia Societies Association, Mi 
that Nicholas II. was no & is 
traitor. M. Rivet confirms the 3 
general belief that Nicholas II. 

was not the man to forget his 
solemn promises to his Allies. 

“Let us do him justice in 4 
this,” he adds. The illustra- 
tions to the book are good, and 
the intimate knowledge M. 
Rivet reveals of the lives of the 
principal actors in this section 
of contemporary history gives 
an illuminating interest and 
value to the work. The book 
is published by Constable. 


BRITISH RED CROSS WORK 
IN HOLLAND, 


A® interesting account of 
the admirable work being 
carried on by the British Red Cross in Holland on behalf 
of the interned soldiers and civilians has been given 
by Mr. Francis M. Voules, who came home on leave the 





other day from The Hague. Mr. Voules was appointed 
Commissioner for the British Red Cross Society in Holland 
in November last, and at once took in hand the organisation 
of the work there. 

Hospitals have been equipped and organised for the 
reception of cases requiring hospital treatment, and already 
a considerable number of patients have been received. 
Connected with this branch of the work, arrangements 
have been made for the treatment of dental cases, of 
which there are a large number. Both officers and men 
were very anxious on arrival, as soon as they had hada 
rest, to take up some form of employment; and Mr. Voules 
organised many activities, including language classes, 
carpenter’s shop, tailor’s and shoemaker’s shops, Classes in 
motor mechanics, surgical-instrument factory, watch-repair« 
ing, and cinematograph operators. Further occupations 
will be started shortly, such as printing, telegraphy, short- 
hand, book-keeping, leather-bag making, and various 
handicrafts. A number of officers and men have par- 
ticularly asked to be given occupation on the land, and 
arrangements have already been put in hand, in order that 
this class of work could be undertaken on farms in the 
farming districts in Holland. 
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THE GREAT BATTLE: A TANK PASSING THROUGH A BURNING VILLAGE. 


Official Photograph. 


Mr. Voules, who is a son of Sir Gordon Voules, is a 
well-known personality in the City. He is devoting all 
his time to his new work. 

















body’s filter. 
becomes pure and the nerves normal. 
brain, and good digestion are sure to follow. 


results. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


‘‘Never gallop Pegasus to death.”—Ppope. 








INDOOR WORKERS. 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain power or nerve strain make you 


feel languid—tired—depressed— a little 


~“FRUIT SALT” ~ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head.and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural ‘aperient gently stimulates the liver, the 
With this important organ working properly the blood 


Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 


It is pleasant and convenient to take, gentle in action, positive in 


The safest and most reliable digestive regulator. 





Prepared only by 


Remember that “FRUIT SALT” has for upwards of forty years been known by the Trade and the Public - 
to mean the saline preparation of J. C. ENO, and no other. . 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR “FRUIT SALT” SEE THAT YOU CET IT. 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., “ Fruit Salt’”’ Works, Pomeroy St., LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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A LINK WITH HOME 



















_ man at the Front knows that in writing his cheery 
letters home, he ll be at his best with a Cameron 


Pen—and it’s no trouble to fill. 
+ THE PRESENT-DAY FOUNTAIN PEN. 


No separate fillers to get lost, no special ink bottle to carry about, no trouble, no mess—he simply fills it from any ink 
bottle, by pressing the bars, and continues to use it again. With Waverley, Hindoo, Bankers, “ J,’’ or Normal Nibs, 15/- 


Letters written with the Cameron retain the author’s individuality of | Smooth and convenient in size to hold, it is a pleasure to write with 
style. Five distinctive gold iridium-pointed nibs from which to choose. a Cameron. British-made, up-to-date, it is the efficient fountain pen. 


At all Stationers and Dealers. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., WAVERLEY PEN WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


LONDON _... ove ..- 39. Shoe Lane, E.C. 4. GLASGOW .... ove -. 13, West Regent St. 
EDINBURGH _..... +. 23, Blair St. PARIS ... eee ove «. Kirby, Beard & Co., Ltd., 5, Rue Auber. 
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the bars. 

































A Modet of | Rlustrated A Soldier’s Duty 
this Uniform A Vv A E pl is performed in conditions the 
_— G G S Post Free nearest approaching comfort when 
| MAVAL & tnm-,;§ tes thm we om request. he is protected by THE 
| 
! rl now able to execute orders B U R B E R RY 
ROOM. for the new ROYAL AIR 


Service Weatherproof 


which withstands the rough 
work of campaigning in bad 
weather, with an efficiency and 
durability that make it an un- 
rivalled safeguard for officers 


FORCE Uniforms for 


officers in 48 hours. 


WI MDs 


Every Uniform guaranteed 
correct in detail. 


Wy 













TUNIC of all ranks and arms. 
caper Poy <a oe With no rubber, oiled- 
£5 5 0 silk, or other air-tight 
material in its com- 
BEDFORD CORD BREECHES position, THE BUR- 
| £210 0 BERRY ventilates 
naturally, and prevents 
CAP . ‘ - 15/6 unhealthy heat. 
I 
iw BADGE 8/6 & 12/6 Officers’ 
) Com 
BOOTS 40)-, 45]- & 50]- ° ae “1 haw ot 
Da . 
PUTTEES (Spiral) 7/3 & 8/9 ~~ ae 
S a. 4 \ ; out for ever 
rd bf COME TERMS CASH. > ==——S i 4 for_Use. ~ a 
exrasoune a Patterns Free on Request. tent doch 











Buk | D the War BUR => 
“rin, r ° 
THE HEADQUARTERS || 20%7 | BERRY CLEAN and | | io Srpection 
bears a | eee afte vir for ity, 
of NAVAL & MILITARY ||‘<'.:, Sarees | |comee 
= i. ° FE 2 ce RT Devi f ity, 
OUTFITTING drab 


HOLBORN, BURBERRYS Si market marie 


LONDON, E C.1 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS; and Agents in Provincial Towns. (Capt). ILS. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE. | 
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NEW NOVELS it is a satisfactory end and explanation. But nobody Oxford does well to encourage her younger singers, for 
ig wants to be calm when there might be thrills about ; and even in these stern days poetry has its value, and often 


fulfils the poet’s dictum that ‘“‘the song that nerves a 





thrills are surely the essence of an Affair 


“The Lyndwood Miss Una Silberrad has written “ The nation’s heart is in itself a deed.’’ The latest addition to 
Affair.’’ Lyndwood Affair’? (Hutchinson) to “ The Island This is not the island of ‘“‘Spanish the Oxford Poetry Series, a small book called ‘‘ Oxford 

rule, her own austere and self-imposed Myst rT Gold,” and, although Gorman is an Poetry, 1917’ (Blackwell), contains forty-six short pieces 

rule. A mystery of the death-bed without a Sherlock leat. 'rishman and plays a leading part, by thirty-five different authors, includjng several women, 


Holmes, or blood-and-thunder, is a perfectly sound there is no red-headed clergyman, no Mary 
scheme ; but if the crime turns out to be no crime, you Kate, and no buried treasure. George 
have disillusions, which is a poor reward for patient Birmingham has no intention of plagiarising 
plodding through a novel where the wings of sensation are his own work; nor need he, since the re- 
so ruthlessly clipped. It would have suited the books of | sources of his cheerful imagination remain 
Mr. Bond to discover that Lady Lyndwood had been at his disposal. ‘‘ The Island Mystery ”’ 
murdered. He set inquiries afoot; and jealousy, greed, (Methuen) is very good fun, and provides, 
and suspicion went hand in hand with the suggestions that over and over again, those sure, shrewd 
certain circumstances had started. Murder, however, is flashes of humour which are the savour of 


less common than misadventure. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes Canon Hannay’s novels. A king of bur- 
has reminded us that the chink in the armour of civilisa- _lesque, an American millionaire who can 

tion is the assumption that murder will not happen; and does—buy a crown for his daughter 
but it is an assumption well based, and seldom falsified. and a gallant young merchant - service 
Miss Silberrad shows us how natural it was that Lady officer provide the chief masculine interest ; 
Lyndwood should have met her death by an accident; but they are thrown in the shade by Queen 
and the affair turns out not really to be much of an affair. Daisy (of the U.S.A.) and her delightful 
The victim was a superfluous and unpleasant young woman, handmaid, Kalliope of the island. We 


take it that the author's 
purpose has been to give 





| entree Se ERT a — us something to laugh 
over, Or, perhaps, more 
particularly to set laugh- 
ing the men for whom it 
is sO great a privilege to 
provide entertainment 

the great and _ splendid 
company in hospitals and 
rest-camps. It is an en- 
viable thing to be able to 





THE GREAT BATTLE: A GERMAN SCOUT AEROPLANE BROUGHT 
DOWN OVER OUR LINES.—([Official Photograph.] 


write such a book as “‘ The Island Mystery’ the ‘‘ name and college’’ being given in each case. The 
E in these days of pain and anxiety, and to poems vary considerably in merit; among the best are 
know, as George Birmingham should surely ““ The Meeting,”’ by C. J. Druce (Non-Coll.) ; ‘‘ Sed Miles ”’ 
know, that his happy art is serving its by U. Ellis-Fermor (Somerville); ‘‘ Return,’’ by H. C 


purpose. Do you want to heara wounded Harwood (Balliol); but we like best of all a little piece 
man chuckle? Give him “ The Island in Irish dialect by L. A. G. Strong (Wadham), entitled 








F Mystery,” and linger (and hold your ‘*The Bait-Digger’s Son.” 
tongue) till he gets well into it Education, like most other things to-day, is in the 
i inate aan oeanagcan sommes: melting-pot, and, before it is moulded into new forms, 
It isin Spring, the freshest, most beau- those who have the shaping thereof might do well to read 
tiful season of the year, that the desira- a little book presenting the views and experiences of a 
bility of freshening up the house, and the typical high-school mistress on our present system ot 


ok 








Ress Sen SNARES oe SS PS health, makes special appeal to all lovers of secondary education for girls. ‘‘ The Compleat School 
cleanliness and comfort, both personal and marm,’’ by Helen Hamilton (Blackwell, Oxford), the book 
THE GREAT BATTLE: A BRITISH PILOT AND OBSERVER BRINGING IN domestic. An answer to this appeal may _ referred to, is a satirical account in vers libre of the whole 
THEIR REPORT AS TO THE POSITION OF THE ENEMY.—[Official Photograph.] be found by enlisting the aid of that excel- career of a studious girl through her school and college day 
lent ally, familiar to all good housewives, until she became a head-mistress herseli fhe tone 1s 
of whom her world was well rid. The aristocratic Scrubb’s Cloudy Ammonia, so indispensable to the annual frankly discontented and pessimistic ; many will find the 


cleaning which keeps the. house healthy. picture distorted, even incorrect—-and doubtless the 
Bond, conveys such an impression of unruffled calm to the ‘ Scrubb’s”’ is also a useful addition to the bath, a small colours were intentionally laid on thick. The author's 
reader that the first joyous anticipation of darkling quantity in the water increasing its agreeable and cleansing contentions, however, probably contain an element of 
mystery subsides into a positive indifference to the course qualities. Spring, in a word, is the season par excellence truth; and, in so far as they are true, modern opinion will 
of the story. This is a pity ; because when the end comes, when Scrubb’s Ammonia becomes invaluable. certainly be with her in condemning the evils she describes. 


Lyndwood family, by refusing to be stampeded by Mr. spring 














FOR REMOVING ALL SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


THE RELIABLE HOME TREATMENT 
SURE, SAFE AND PAINLESS 


A CLIENT WRITES :— 

Dear Madam,—I am so pleased to tell you the “ Dara” Treatment was quite a 
success, therefore there is no need to make any appointment with you. I must confess I had 
no faith in the “ Dara” when sending for it, which makes my gratitude to you all the more 
real. | must thank you very much for your wonderful remedy, and remain, 

Yours gratefully, ———— 


(Original of above, also other Testimonials, can be seen.) 


Remove Superfluous Hair Comfortably in your own Home 
Prices TO/G & Q2U/G (e388. a) 
ADAIR GANESH ESTABLISHMENT fn EM one Son we 


Telephone GERRARD 3782 Also PARIS & NEW YORK MARK. 





“A Complete Food 


by which even the weakliest can be nourished and strengthened”’ 
—such is Benger’s. 

Benger’s Food can be fully nutritive when digestion is 
weakened, because while being prepared, it undergoes a first 
process of natural digestion, the means for which are self-contained 
in the Food. 





Food 


is for Infants, Invalids, and the Aged, and all whose digestive powers 
have become weakened through illness, accident, or excess. 
From a Captain of the Royai Army Medicai Corps. 
“* Your Food was of great assistance to me in my treatment of convalescent dysentery cases.” 
Benger’s Food ia sold in tins by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 
Full particulars and directions with each tin. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers: 


BENGER’S FOOD LTD., steele seed MANCHESTER, England. 
2240 Branch Offices: NEW YORK go, Beekman Street. SYDNEY 117, Pitt Street. Depdts throughout CANADA. 





TRADE 






























For Men in Blue 
For Men in Mufti 


or Women, too. 





CIGARETTE CASES 
for Ladies and Gentlemen 

in Solid Gold, Sterling Silver, 
Tortoiseshell, Fine Leather, &c. 






CATALOGUE OF NOVELTIES At pre - war prices, 
sent Post Free on application. from Fe a eS P 10/6 








“wm Solid Tortoiseshell Double Row CIGARETTE OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. Catalogue 
CASE, size 5 by 3 in. - nly ae — ist free. 
5 bY 3 cay 84S © MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., London fet a 
SS ee —___z Manchester; Paris, Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c 
A 607. = pet onen, mee Gaena Chi — 


Same shape CIGARETTE CASE in Solid Engine 
Turned Silver, size 53 by 3} in. - £417 6 
Plain Silver - . - - - £415 0 
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WASHING | 
CREPE-DE- CHINE | 


FROCKS FOR 
N the 8th Apr.l the fac- | high leg and low leg, are in short 

LITTLE Gl RL S () tory resumed its rationed a. ne hee that officers 
AT supply of boots, civilian | may unfortunately have to wait 


352-354. OXFORD ST. LONDON.W.1 as well as military, to the shops | a few weeks for delivery after 


placing their orders. 
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THE GREAT BATTLE: BRITISH AEROPLANES BY THE ROADSIDE, READY TO BRING REPORTS 
OF THE ENEMY’S POSITIONS.—: Phot p/ 
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Convalescence 
Neurasthenia 


Nervous 
Disoraers 


aunt 
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LIFE’S WEAR AND TEAR. 


The human body is a delicate and complicated 
machine, whose re gule ar function depends : ’ 
chiefly upon the regular circ ulation of the blood To sutterers afflicted with Rheumatism, Gout, 
through the intricate maze of blood vessels, the | Calculosis, Migraine, Eczema, Obesity, and Acid 
motive force being provided by the heart. Dyspepsia: take courage, for URODONAL 
Unfortunately, the human machine, like any atssolves cyt ol as easily as warm water dis- 
other machine, suffers from wear and tear, so that solves sugat, secures its complete ¢ iminat 
the waste product ts so produced obstr uct the fre Thar iks t to URODON. AL the obese reg 
ci rc ulation of the blood. Circulation is more norma] proportions, the weary take 


difficult on account of the vied | endere of life, and the worn Soci wom 
ie id, and also 


because the P ecome retains a ¢ lear and healthy complexi 
hardened by the impuri i sited, trans blood-purifying properties of 
formed into the semb of “ y-piping.”’ URODON. AL is the great d 
The normal channels “'§ elimination of. iry and is a boon toall; it is the secret of per. 
poisons also become gradually less adequate to re } 
their functions. Lastly, the heart itself fails. housands of victims of uricemia. 

It is therefore necessary to keep the blood in a U RODON: AL, prices 5/- and 12/-. Prepared 
perfect state of purity and fluidity, to regulate Laborat ories, Paris. Can be 
arterial tension, and to el iminate the poisons that from all chemists and drug stores, or 
are liable to clog the vesse ls. These are pre- lirect, post free, from the Brit h and Colonial 

sely the effects obtained by the re gular use of Agus, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists and Fore ign 
UROQDON AL, which is récommended by Prof. ( sts, 164, Piccadilly, London, W.1, from 
Lancereaux, late President of the Paris Académie hom also can be had, post fr he full explana- 
de Médecine. booklets, ‘‘ Scientific 

URODONAL not only dissolves and elimir ‘ Treatise on Diet 
uric acid, but also the purins, whic h are Agents in Canada: ROUGIER FRERES, 63, Rue 
dangerous. It awe es the ki¢ Notre Dame Est, Montreal, Canada. 
accelerates circulation, Agent in U.S.A.: GEO, WALLAU, 2, 4, 6, Cliff 
the tissues and join ni ke salic hw tes, Ss, Street, New York, U.S.A. 
and colchicum. U RODON AL absolutely Agent for Australia and New Zealand: BASIL 
harm/ess, this being a rare virtue in so powerful | KING, Malcolm Building, Malcolm Lane, 
an agent. Sydney (Box G.P.O, 2259). 

.. J. E & BOTAL, Sub-Agents for India, Burma and Ceylon: G. 
Paris Faculty of Medicine. ATHERTON & CO., 8, Clive Street, Caleutha. 
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will soon restore your health and stren ale ft 





the means " of salvation for the 








Globéol is a complete treatment for ANAEMIA. It rapidly strengthens and 
tones up the whole system, shortens the period of convalescence, and gives a 
feeling of health, comfort and renewed vigour. After taking Globéol for a 
few days the eyes become bright, the cheeks glow with colour and life, move- 
ments are brisk, and there is complete absence of weariness and depression. 
As an aid towards recovering from Influenza or any other illness, Globéol 
is invaluable. 














Price 5/- per bottle. Prepared at Chatelain’s Laboratories Py Obtainable | Chemists, 0: direct, 

post free, from the British and Colonial Agents, HEPPELLS, Pharmacists { ‘iccadilly, London, W, 1, 

from whom can also be obtained, post free, the full eaplanstor; booklets, " Scientitic Remedies’’ and 
‘ Treatise on Diet. 
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THE JOY OF LIVING 


RESH strength to meet the 
duties of the day: an 

optimism as boundless as_ the 
|| ocean, that will surmount the 
| difficulties of the times: let 
these be yours by building up 
the system and nerve-centres with 
‘Bynogen,’ the new food element. 
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ee FURNISHING SPECIALISTS 
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CABINETS UPHOLSTERY CURTAINS» 





Cretonnes, CASEMENTS. 


WILLIAMSON & COLE’S collectior 
CRETONNES, TAFFETAS, and OMBRES 


~ . ge joo wages pad 14d HN ee, t 
eee cee uous te} BGA] floral and Py Daehn 
' CRE TONNES, *1 ie, fron 9d. 
sitet COTTONS, : 
2/9 


vonee.! ind OMBRES, from 2/6 
Cae COTTONS, WOOLs, 
SILKS, in 





‘BYNOGEN,’ the special 
glycerophosphate nerve- 
food, contains organic 


> | witt nen- 
1osphorus with concen 
t ; great variety, from 113d. 


was 








trated milk-protein and a 
pecially prepared extract 
in a soluble form 
btained from selected 
whole wheat and malt. 
| = 
= mn Sea Air, 
Tropical , Ones and 
& Sun, J Prnnoe mane Washing. 


*“SUNVEIN ” COTTON, 31 ins. wi 
**SUN-BRAE” TWILL, 50 ins. v 7 | 
““SUN-WEAVE” COTTON. vy Fabric, 50 ins. wide, 3/11 per yd 
““SUN-CREAL”’ REP. Particular] pea ge wide, 3/11; 
“SUN- SHEEN” CASEMENT CLOTH. The effect of Silk “UB per y Ms 

50 11 VICE 
*SUN- DOYLE” TAFFETA, 50 ins. wide, from 5/9 per yd. 
““SUN-BRIGHT”’ SATIN, 50 ins. wide, from vedas pe r yd. 
““SUN-MAIN” DAMASK, 5) ins. wide, 6/6 | 

EVERY LENGTH GUAR iN TEE D 

THE “SUN-DALE” CURTAIN (as illustration 

Appliqué Border on unfadable Bolton Sheeting, 
long, 55/9 per pair. 
PATTERNS Post FREE. 


aii; | ae Cote tt 


HIGH STREET. CLAPHAM, S.W. 4. 








| 
| 
|| Sold by all Chemists’ + AH sh 
lie -5/-> & 9/- q -° 


|| ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, # 


3 bard Street, Landon; £6 j 
Is paligtpe itl 









































and Refreshing Fruit Loze 
ge 


FOR 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


» Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. 
Sold by all Chemists, 3i-= & box, 


—, 



























Syaue pie ade TRE 
: we ANY YEARS of bootmaking experience, 
= and an intimate daily touch with public needs 
= through Branches in the best known shopping 
= centres, enable Manfield's to turn even restricted 
= war-time facilities to good account. No wasted 
= effort. No experiments. No failures. Manfield's is 
= the most economical, as well as the most efficient, 
| = organization for the production and distribution 
| = of good boots in the world. 


Consult at the nearest Branch. 


anfield 


West End Branches: 

125 NEW BOND ST., W.1 

228 < 229 PICC ADILLY, a 

376 & 377 STRAND, W.C 
City Branches: | 
59 & 60 St PAUL’S CHURC ny o; | 















2a & 4 Ee E.C.2 
67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 
| And throughout London & United Kingdom | 
sas | 
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*Tudgate Hill for Carpets ” 


TRELOAR’S 


Call and Inspect, or Write for Prices, Post Free. 


68, 69, 70, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. | 
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‘Choice 1 aceK : Floor Specialists 
for 
ps FOILED f RMKETS: V7 Coverings 80 Years 
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o The SUPER CIGARETTE se 
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" R&YOHILL LTD 
J ONDON. 
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THE FUTURE 


orthodox appearance 


Wi 


LTHOUGH of 
there is a tasteful distinction about the 
Lanchester post- War Car which stamps 

it immediately as being out of the ordinary. The 
beautiful symmetry of line, whether Limousine or 
Touring Car, will make it impossible to pass 
Lanchester coachwork has always 


unnoticed. 
been a distinctive ferture, and this, together with 


the many distinctive features of the chassis, \ 
will maintain the Lanchester Car of the future \\ 


in a class entirely its own. \ | 
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AIMLERS on active service 

are daily proving to many 
erstwhile owners of poppet-valve 

engines what silent power and 

engine efficiency really mean. = 
The sleeve-valve engine shows 

to its greatest advantage under 

most severe conditions. 


The fact that it needs no attention, 
beyond oiling, for a minimum of 20,000 
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N | miles is only one proof of its super- 

N ority. There are ma others. | 

\ iority rere 7 = other } | 
\ i The Daimler Company, Ltd. Wd 
\\ W Coventry. Ma 
\ NY Wi 
SSS ) 
\ NY ’ 

THE LANCHESTER MOTOR Co.,LTD. WW | & ” \ 

0 SS SS SELES se re =SeSssese—=C 





95 New Bond Street, 


London. W. 


Armourer Mills, 
Birmingham. 
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SIR JOHN BENNETT, 











LTD., 
£3 : 0 © Q @ IN STRONG || BRITISH 
SILVER BUILT. 
: CASE 


SIX-CYLINDER 


ea MOTOR CARRIAGE 


ACCURATE RELIABLE 





; 
| 
Bo. 1 Os Oo 
A lage selection of othe 
| | £2 £6 
| WATCHES, CLOCKS, & JEWELLERY 
of every description. 
| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUI POST FREE, 


SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD., 


65, Cheapside We 105, Regent Street, 
London. 

















Culleton’s Heraldic Office oa 
92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. : 


Arms and Pedigrees of Enslish and 
Foreig n Familie >s, 


THE POST-WAR SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER 


PE DIGREES ENGROSSI D _AND EMBLAZONED ; 5 aranni eek 
R WILL RETAIN THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES 
ARMORIAL STAINED GLASS MEMORIAL TABLETS, canals 
Sketches and Designs for all purpo OF CONSTRUCTION AND SPRINGING 
Cie | WHICH HAVE MADE ITS REPUTATION AS 








THE WORLD’S PROVED BEST CAR. 


IT WILL ALSO EMBODY NEW _ DISTINC- 
TIVE POINTS IN DESIGN—THE RESULT 
OF EXPERIENCE AND MARKED 
DEVELOPMENT DURING THE WAR. 
IT WILL REACH A DEGREE OF REFINE- 
MENT AND SILENT POWER NEVER YET 
APPROACHED. 











BEWARE OF 
Umbrellas made 
on ForeignFrames 
Mf THE VITAL POINT 
in an UMBRELLA is 
THE FRAMEWORK 
INSIST ON HAVING 


















cneenmnagee 4 ‘SUNSHADES 
Ep RELY | SH MADE. 
LOOK FOR THESE MARK 


(S.FOX&C°umite) 
(PARAGON Syx— |) 


ON THE FRAME. 






Please add your name to the 
distinguished Napier Priority List. 


D. NAPIER & SON, Ltd. 


14, New Burlington Street, 
London, W. 1 
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~ THE ORIGINAL E UXESIS .% ay 
“| M. the Lat aS $ yew 3 KING EDWARD VIL. 
_ F OR EASY SHAVING. | To H.M. the Late iD a ERNE 
Vr BRUSH l 
Put a Tube in yeur Kit Bag § 
} GE! I 1 Lh S " a ith he EA N E RS 
Black Ink ONLY on 9 Yellow Ground edhe f sL less families the great 
/ Web it the busine > th the re pe, trade mark Stand-by to fil! the 
S. Thesaan isnow manufactured ONLY at a ae ane gap caused by the 
y. Vholesaie only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, Ltd | Present shortage of 
5 Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. a ‘Ai C t = a aay ES RS ES meat. 
, SS, aa ~~ > Com [pp resse Ir arpe 12 Varieties. 








Cleaning & Beating Co.,Ltd. | 


D HIMROD’S CurE | MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
SY FOR ASTHMA GLENTHORNE ROAD, HAMMERSMITH, W.6 | FLORILINE 


Dentifrice with utmost satisfaction. 
the surest, quickest remedy 


for Catarrh, Ordinary C« wae 
and Asthmatic trouble FOR THE 
The standard r het fer PURIFYING, LONDON.”’ Telephone: 611 HAMMERSMITH. | 


e standarc e ‘ a z : h 
over 40 years. Telegrams : mda ky TEETH. 
At all chemists 4/3 a tin. | 





A few drops produce a most refresh- 
ing lather and cleanser, rendering 
the teeth white, and arresting 
decay. 
Also put up in Powder form. 


Absolutely BRITISH. 
Why not giveitatrialP 
































The only Safety Glass fer Goggles, Windscreens, Windows, Aircraft Obsarvation Panels, etc, The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., 1, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. I. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


AT THE NEW THEATRI 











BRITISH 
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Keep your Liver right for the 
Keen Eye of Perfect Health 


The man with a liver in good, active condition is always 
cheerful and jolly. Leave low spirits to the sufferer from 
biliousness, dizziness, sick headache, and upset stomach. 
Carter’s Little Liver Pills will keep your bowels and 
liver in good order and your skin clear and free from pimples 
or blotches. 
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Pleasant for Children. 
jl Small Pill, Small Dose, Small Price. 
i —<— > GENUINE must bear signature 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GENUINE 





IRISH LINEN > 


Bets he Be ESeSaaS—— 
Handkerchiefs, | | os saa 
rable Linen, — fhe utmost 


House - Linen, For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate -&e: possible 
light at 


Shirts, Collars, cee: Fle 
arwacers | TAGE TERS ree 


PRICES that you 


ree in| PlatePowder mee 


Price List, sent post free. | 
DrannwWire 


; Sold everywhere GV % & 46. ITISH- 
Robinson,Cleaver:|| {=__aiddiaiaaiabel IELECTRIC 
































Lonpon: Published Weekly at the Office, : 


ee LETTUCE St 
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“POSTERS'’ IN FRANCE: AN OLD FRIEND 


BEHIND THE LINES. 
hat the sight of a familiar poster is very 
hey pass through French villages. A case 
photograph of a well-known poster of 
y, Ltd. which has proved a pleasant re- 
o have seen it while serving their country 


in France. 





RELIEF FOR. ALL. 


BROWN’S 





BRONCHIAL co 


__TROCHES. much 
“SUTTTWATTNNNNIE 


- JEWSBURY 
~ & BROWNS 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


Tubes!‘ Pots1626 
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CUCL PCLT 
LASCELLES & Co., 


LIMITED, 
Fine = Art Pboto = Mechanical LEtchers 
and Engravers 
IN LINE, HALF-TONE, 
THREE - COLOUR, & PHOTOGRAVURE. 





| Tclephone: 1030 Reg Telegrams : * Lasciata, London.’ 


| woxpon BELFAST LIVERPOOL ~s LAMPS | | 27, FLORAL ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C- 2 
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